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U.S. AND CANADA SIGN 
ST. LAWRENCE TREATY 


Accord Finally Reached Providing 
for Construction of Gigantic 
Waterway Project 


EXPECTED TO HELP AGRICULTURE 


Great Lakes Cities Would Be 
Directly Accessible to 
European Markets 


On July 18, after eleven years of delib- 
eration, the United States and Canada 
signed a treaty providing for the develop- 
ment of a seaway from the Great Lakes 
to the Atlantic Ocean by way of the St. 
Lawrence River. Secretary of State Stim- 
son signed in behalf of the United States 
and Minister William D. Herridge for 
Canada. President Hoover, in a statement 
issued for him at the White House, hailed 
the treaty as of first importance to the 
whole continent and a redemption of his 
promise made to the Midwest that the 
project would be pressed to a conclusion. 
The waterway, which will make Duluth, 
Minnesota, and other Great Lakes cities 
directly accessible to ocean shipping, is, 
from an engineering standpoint, one of the 
greatest ever undertaken. It will supply 
as a by-product more electricity than is 
now consumed in all the homes of this 
country. Preliminary estimates place the 
cost of the entire project at $600,000,000 
which is twice as much as the cost of the 
Panama Canal, and it will require nearly 
ten years for completion. 


ISSUES 

Many intricate problems have arisen 
since the agitation for the St. Lawrence 
Waterway development first started. Nav- 
igation facilities, the possibility of an im- 
mense power development, the respective 
interests of the United States and Canada, 
rivalries among states, and the issue of 
private versus public development of power 
have all entered into the situation. The 
controversy between the state of New 
York and the federal government, which 
had a climax in President Hoover’s refusal 
to confer with Governor Roosevelt prior 
to the completion of the treaty, is only 
one dramatic scene in a play involving a 
vast series of projects, monumental in 
scope and possibilities. 

The primary object of the enterprise is 
to dredge the channel of the St. Lawrence 
River so deep that vessels of ocean-going 
size will be able to steam in and out of the 
lakes, furnishing an all-water route for the 
grain and other products of the Middle 
West. Thus it will be possible for agricul- 
tural and manufactured products to be 
shipped from Duluth, Milwaukee, Chicago, 
Detroit, Toledo and numerous other Mid- 
dle-Western ports directly to European 
and world markets. Before the actual 
construction of the project can be started, 
the treaty must be ratified by the Senate 
and by the Canadian parliament. Ratifi- 
cation by the Senate will be delayed at 
least until congressmen return to Wash- 
ington in December. Either before or 
after ratification, the state of New York 
and the federal government must come 
to an agreement, adjusting their respective 
rights in the two fields of power and navi- 
gation, and apportioning construction 
costs. The Canadian government must 

(Concluded on page 7, column 1) 
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EAMON DE VALERA 








Anglo-Irish Tariff Warfare Begins After de 
Valera-MacDonald Meeting Fails 


Twice within the past few weeks has 
Eamon de Valera, the fiery president of 
the Irish Free State, gone to London to 
confer with Prime Minister Ramsay Mac- 
Donald on the issues which have strained 
the relations of the two countries. Twice 
has he returned to Dublin without having 
settled these differences. On the occasion 
of his last conference with Mr. MacDonald 
on July 15, the negotiations had reached a 
critical stage—a stage which threatened to 
cripple the economic life of Ireland and to 
deal a severe blow to that of Great Britain. 
The British Parliament had just enacted 
legislation authorizing the collection of 
heavy duties upon imports from the Free 
State. In the Irish Parliament, a bill was 
pending which would levy prohibitive du- 
ties upon the importation of coal and sev- 
eral manufactured products from Great 
Britain. 

Thus, the Anglo-Irish dispute which be- 
gan when Mr. de Valera assumed office 
has now emerged from the stage of dis- 
cussion to that of action. All the steps 
have been taken for the conducting of a 
ruthless tariff warfare, each country mak- 
ing attempts to shut out the products of 
the other by means of impassable tariff 
barriers. The first step was taken by 
Great Britain which set out to collect by 
this methed the land payments that the 
Irish government refused to make. In re- 


taliation, the Irish Parliament has sought 
to demonstrate that the tariff is a game at 
which two may play. 

The fierce determination on the part of 
Eamon de Valera in carrying out his cam- 
paign promises that no more land pay- 
ments shall be forthcoming has served not 
only to heap upon his shoulders the wrath 
of the British government, but it has also 
given rise to a difficult political situation at 
home. Not all Irishmen are in favor of 
his policy. The farmers, the business men, 
and the ship owners resent the action of 
Mr. de Valera for they fear that the Brit- 
ish market upon which their material well- 
being largely depends has been lost. 

Then, this hostile tariff warfare has 
tended to estrange the members of the 
Irish Labor Party upon the support of 
whom Mr. de Valera is dependent to re- 
main in office. They do not endorse a 
policy which, they believe, will result in 
untold damage to the Irish farmer and the 
Irish workman. Finally a situation, ex- 
tremely awkward for Mr. de Valera, has 
been created by the friction with Great 
Britain for it has afforded an excellent op- 
portunity for the Irish Republicans to de- 
mand complete severance of the bonds 
which unite the two countries. They have 
launched an anti-British campaign in the 
form of a boycott on all goods manufac- 
tured in Britain. 


ENGLAND AND FRANCE 
PLEDGE CO-OPERATION 


Agree to Consult on Issues Affecting 
Europe Such as Those Set- 
tled at Lausanne 


BELGIUM AND ITALY JOIN ACCORD 


Entente Mentions Consultation 
on Disarmament and World 
Economic Conference 


So much confusion has surrounded the 
various agreements arising from the Lau- 
sanne conference, so many conflicting in- 
terpretations of their meaning have been 
given that a brief consideration of the 
major achievements of the meeting may at 
this time prove helpful. Since we have 
treated in detail two of these agreements— 
the reparations settlement with Germany 
fixing her future obligations at $714,000,- 
000 and the so-called ‘‘gentlemen’s agree- 
ment” which makes ratification of the set- 
tlement contingent upon a “satisfactory 
adjustment” of European war debts owing 
the United States—we shall devote our at- 
tention this week to the third agreement, 
the Anglo-French accord. 

The object of this agreement, or entente, 
is distinctly separated from that of the 
other two settlements. In its specific 
terms, it does not deal with the problem 
of European debts to the United States. 
It treats solely of intra-European prob- 
lems. It has the advantage of having been 
announced openly and has thus allayed the 
fears which were provoked by the “secret” 
gentlemen’s agreement. 


OTHERS JOIN 

While the accord was originally an agree- 
ment between the governments of France 
and Great Britain actively to codperate in 
settling European problems, other powers 
of Europe were invited to become mem- 
bers of the accord. Italy, Belgium and 
Germany were asked to adhere to its 
terms. The first two countries have al- 
ready accepted. Germany has delayed 
action largely because of the uncertainty 
of the political situation and the outcome 
of the Reichstag elections to be held on 
July 31. 

The fundamental principle underlying 
this new European accord is consultation 
on the major problems affecting Europe. 
“In accordance with the spirit of the Cove- 
nant of the League of Nations they intend 
to exchange views with one another with 
complete candor concerning, and to keep 
each other mutually informed of, any 
questions coming to their notice similar in 
origin to that now so happily settled at 
Lausanne which may affect the European 
régime.” To many, the true import of 
this section of the agreement is that Euro- 
pean debtors will present a “united front” 
in dealing with the-United States. Ac- 
cording to this interpretation, it would pre- 
clude the possibility of any settlement by 
one country without the consent of the 
other. This interpretation, however, has 
been vigorously denied by the British 
government. In an official statement on 
the subject, Great Britain has declared: 
“. . . there is no truth in any statement 
that it is applicable to the question of 
the British debts due to the United States 
of America.” 

It is understood, on the contrary, that 
as far as this accord is concerned, each of 
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the European nations will enjoy complete 
freedom in negotiation with the American 
government on the debt question. While 
it does not so mention specifically, it is 
thought that this, the first, section deals 
with such questions as the Danubian eco- 
nomic union, which is admittedly a prob- 
lem affecting the European régime; that 
it places upon the signatories the obliga- 
tion of consulting on means of lending 
financial assistance to those countries of 
central Europe which today are on the 
verge of complete bankruptcy. It names 
the fields of activity in which the powers 
will coéperate and upon which they will 
seek to find a satisfactory solution. First 
among these is the question of disarma- 
ment. “They intend to work together and 
with the other delegations at Geneva to 
find a solution for the disarmament ques- 
tion which will be beneficial and equitable 
for all the powers concerned.” The next 
section pledges them to codperation in the 
preparation of the world economic confer- 
ence which, in all probability, will be held 
in Geneva late in the fall. The final sec- 
tion concerns a problem exclusively Anglo- 
French in nature. It provides that neither 
country shall, pending the negotiation of a 
commercial treaty, engage in tariff discrim- 
inations against the other. 
IMPORTANCE 


Whatever may be the reaction to this 
European agreement, or whatever may be 
its ultimate effect upon European prob- 
lems, it cannot be denied that it will con- 
stitute a major force in European politics 
for some time to come. Whether it will 
result in a political truce and restore the 
“spirit of Locarno,” which enabled Euro- 
pean countries to live side by side with 
relative harmony for a period of four or 
five years, remains to be seen. But it has 
long been recognized that if success in the 
efforts to solve the disarmament and the 
Danubian problems is to be met, it will 
come only as a result of codperation 
among the powerful nations of Europe, 
particularly France and Great Britain. Mr. 
Walter Lippmann, writing in the New York 
Herald-Tribune, attaches considerable im- 
portance to the accord. He says: 

The restoration of Franco-British under- 
standing is as great an achievement as_ the 
ending of reparations. For on no other basis 
can Europe hope to obtain a period of tran- 
quillity. Rivalry between Paris and London 
has meant intrigue, maneuver and confusion 
in every European center and on every Euro- 
pean question. It has precluded any possi- 
bility of Franco-German understanding by 
filling the extreme nationalists in both coun- 
tries with dangerous fears and dangerous 
hopes. The diplomatic rivalry between Brit- 
ain and France made all prospect of political 
appeasement and of reduction of armaments 
entirely vain, for unless these two countries 
know whether they are to be friends or op- 
ponents they cannot and will not and dare 
not limit their powers of offense and defense. 
Franco-British codperation does not solve all 
European questions, but it is the indispensable 
preliminary to their solution. Therefore, the 
so-called Accord of Confidence is the most 
promising political event in the recent his- 
tory of the world. It can do more to pro- 
mote peace and restore confidence and make 
possible the solution of other questions than 
any agreement that could have been devised. 

It has been obvious for some time that 
the governments of France and Great Brit- 
ain were veering toward each other on mat- 
ters of international concern. Since Ed- 
ouard Herriot became premier of France, 
he and his government have been striving 
to work out a scheme of codperation with 
Britain. And while an accord of this na- 
ture was impossible under either the Laval 
or Tardieu governments of France, it has 
been possible under M. Herriot. Such an 
agreement was sought by M. Tardieu on 
several occasions. He was particularly de- 
sirous of obtaining British support early 
this spring for his proposed Danubian un- 
ion. But neither he nor his predecessor, 
M. Laval, was able to envisage such prob- 
lems as disarmament and reparations in 
the same manner as British statesmen. M. 
Herriot, on the other hand, represents a 
liberal political party in France and his 
personal views on major _ international 
problems are more moderate than previous 
French premiers. In this respect, he and 
Ramsay MacDonald, also of liberal ten- 
dencies, had a common meeting ground 
and again, as in 1924, found it to their 


mutual advantage to codperate on Euro- 
pean problems. 


DISARMAMENT 


So much for the accord itself and for 
its possible implications. Now, let us turn 
to the major fields of action in which its 
real vitality will come to a crucial test— 
disarmament and the world economic con- 
ference. The task of reconciling the 


French and British views on the question 
of disarmament will be extremely difficult. 
In fact, the conflicting views of the French 
and the Anglo-Saxons have constituted one 











Commons on July 13, made the following 
comment: 

I would like particularly to make it clear 
on the subject of disarmament. We have al- 
ready announced our own intention to co- 
operate with the United States in the work 
of disarmament at Geneva, and I am going 
back there to help in working out the princi- 
ples of the Hoover proposals. 

DIFFERENCES 

Now, the section of the Hoover proposal 
demanding the reduction of effectives or 
men under arms in the army, navy or air 
service is particularly objectionable to the 
French. With the Hitler “brown shirt” 
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of the greatest obstacles to the success of 
the disarmament conference during its 
present session. And now, the Geneva par- 
ley is to adjourn for several months with- 
out having reached any major agreements 
on the question of actually reducing arma- 
ments. True, agreements have been 
reached on the abolition of chemical and 
bacteriological warfare, but the work of re- 
ducing the number of men under arms, 
the number and size of ships, guns, sub- 
marines, tanks and airplanes remains un- 
done. 

When the disarmament conference re- 
sumes its activities no later than next Jan- 
uary, these problems will have to be met 
squarely. If the gap now existing between 
the French and the British cannot be 
bridged at that time, the conference will 
naturally fail to accomplish the reduction 
of armaments which it set out to obtain in 
February. And this gap between the 
French and British is the same that sepa- 
rates the French and the Americans for the 
British government has announced its in- 
tention of codperating with the United 
States on the Hoover disarmament pro- 
posal. Sir John Simon, British foreign sec- 
retary, in outlining the objectives of the 
Anglo-French accord before the House of 


army in Germany and the Fascist “black 
shirts,” or avanguardisti, in Italy not con- 
sidered as armed forces, the French have 
contended that a reduction of the number 
of men under arms in their country would 
greatly endanger the national security. 

However, considerable progress along 
this line was made during the last few days 
of the conference prior to adjournment. 
Upon the insistence of the American dele- 
gate, Mr. Hugh S. Gibson, the French 
agreed to the principle that “effectives” 
—soldiers, sailors and aviators—should be 
reduced. This principle was included in 
the resolution brought before the confer- 
ence to outline the accomplishments of the 
past six months and the objectives of the 
second phase of the parley to begin in 
January. 

This does not mean of course that M. 
Herriot, speaking for France, has agreed 
upon any specific reduction. But it does 
leave the way open to further negotiation 
on one of the major phases of disarma- 
ment. It is generally agreed that the con- 
tinental nations of Europe will have to re- 
duce the size of their armies if the United 
States and Great Britain are to make 
drastic curtailments in their naval forces. 
The future success or failure of the disar- 
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mament conference may hinge upon this: 
one problem. 

In regard to the bringing together of 
France and Germany on _ disarmament, 
much will depend upon the political for- 
tunes of M. Herriot at home. Should his 
government fall within the next few 
months, the chances for agreement would 
be more remote. But the fact that France 
and Britain have agreed to exchange views 
“with complete candor” cannot hinder the 
progress of the arms parley. 

ECONOMIC CONFERENCE 

Much importance has been attached to 
the next section of the accord, namely, 
that which pledges the countries to codp- 
eration in preparation for the world eco- 
nomic conference. Already steps have 
been taken for the calling of this confer- 
ence. The Council of the League of Na- 
tions, meeting on July 15, acted to pave 
the way in accordance with the Lausanne 
treaty on reparations. A committee was 
appointed to decide upon the time and 
place of the parley. It is thought that it 
will be convoked shortly after the Ottawa 
conference, or in September or October. 
The conference will be under the auspices 
of the League, but nations not members of 
the League, such as the United States and 
Soviet Russia, will be invited to participate. 

The principal object of the conference 
will be to discuss economic, financial and 
monetary problems of an_ international 
nature which are important factors in the 
present world-wide depression. In these 
matters, as in disarmament, France and 
Great Britain play a leading role. Their 
coéperation is considered a necessary step 
for any degree of success in a world con- 
ference which sets as its goal the restora- 
tion of more prosperous conditions. 





THIRD DEGREE 


The country has been stirred by reports 
of a “third degree” murder in New York. 
Hyman Stark, a young man of twenty 
years who had a police record and who was 
suspected of having participated in the 
robbing and beating of a Long Island 
woman, mother of a New York detective, 
was subjected to questioning and to so- 
called “third degree” procedure by a num- 
ber of policemen. They were undertaking 
to extort from him a confession and in- 
formation as to his colleagues. In the 
course of the examination he died, appar- 
ently as a result of violence. Thirteen 
patrolmen have been suspended and the 
inquiry is still under way. 

This case, following shortly after the 
killing of a convict in Florida, has directed 
attention to the practice of the “third de- 
gree.” The Wickersham Commission re- 
ported last year that the practice is fol- 
lowed in many American cities. It is very 
hard, however, to get exact information on 
it, for it is everywhere against the law to 
do violence to prisoners in order to ex- 
tort information. The officers who resort 
to the practice are usually able to conceal 
it. The New York World Telegram makes 
this comment on the affair: 





What a shameful contrast to police methods 
in England where a few years ago a Royal 
Commission on Police Powers and Procedure 
described the “third degree” for the informa- 
tion of the British public and reported: 

“We have received no credible evidence of 
any instances of such treatment by the police 
in this country, and we do not believe that the 
practice either exists or would be tolerated by 
the force itself.” 


SOCIAL SCIENCE BACK- 
GROUNDS 


(Concluded from page 6) 


When the election was over it was seen 
that Cleveland had carried the southern 
states and also Connecticut, New Jersey 
and Indiana, and had 183 electoral votes. 
Blaine had carried all the rest except New 
York, and had 182 electoral votes. The 
result was so close in New York that a 
recount was necessary, and there were ten 
days of suspense before it was known that 
Cleveland had won the thirty-six electoral 
votes of that state by a majority of 1,149. 
Thus the Democrats were to come into 
power as the curtain fell upon an interest- 
ing era of American politics. 
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SAO PAULO, 
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RECENT REBELLION BEGAN 








Sao Paulo Leaders Seek to Regain Government 
Control in Brazilian Rebellion 


Revolutionary flare-ups in the various 
republics of the South American continent 
lave become so prevalent during recent 
months that they are likely to command 
no more than casual interest. Yet the un- 
successful attempt of a group of rebels in 
the state of Sao Paulo, in the southern 
part of Brazil, to start in motion a move- 
ment which would sweep over the entire 
country and finally result in the over- 
throw of the government of Getulio Var- 
gas, is in many respects different from 
other uprisings south of the Rio Grande. 
It is typical of a clash of interests which 
has divided the country for more than a 
year. It is significant because it contains 
the same elements of civil warfare which 
caused the revolution of 1930—the only 
successful revolution in Brazil since its 
turn to democracy in 1890. 

The uprising of this month was notably 
a contest between the state of Sao Paulo— 
the richest and most powerful of the Bra- 
zilian states—and the federal government. 
While certain elements in other states, such 
as Minas Geraes, Matto Grosso and Rio 
Grande do Sul, have lent support to the 
movement in protest against the Vargas 
régime, only in Sao Paulo did it succeed 
in gaining control of the government. 
Even there the victory was but temporary, 
for in dealing with the rebels, the federal 
government was able successfully to ne- 
gotiate a peace settlement which has pre- 
vented the establishment of an independent 
government in that state. 

But the elements which provoked this 
conflict have not been removed. The de- 
mands of the revolting groups have not 
been satisfied and, unless the Vargas gov- 
ernment takes steps in this direction, con- 
tinued strife may be expected to break out 
in the future. The roots of this political 
dissension in Brazil lie in a series of events 
which reached their climax late in the fall 
of 1930. In order more fully to appreciate 
this conflict, we shall turn our attention to 
those events. 

Since the days of Brazil’s shift from a 
monarchy to a republic in 1890, political 
custom had dictated that the presidency 
of that vast region should alternate be- 
tween two of the most powerful states— 
Sao Paulo and Minas Geraes. In every 
instance, the president, upon the expiration 
of his term of office, made an attempt to 
pass the office to a man from the neighbor- 
ing state. True, these attempts at political 
manipulation have been frustrated occa- 
sionally during the past forty years. But, 
as a general rule, the presidency had shifted 
back and forth between those two states. 

In 1930, when the time for national 
elections arrived, the president holding 
office was Washington Luis Pereira de 
Souza, the selection of Sao Paulo. Ac- 
cording to usage he would have exerted all 
his influence to secure the election of a 
man from the state of Minas Geraes. But 
such was not his course of action. He be- 


came convinced that his own state, being 
far superior in economic development to 
Minas Geraes, should place a man at the 
helm of the government more often than 
every other term. So, instead of conform- 
ing to the old tradition of passing the office 
to a representative of the other state, 
President Luis selected Julio Prestes of 
Sao Paulo as his successor. 

This action not only alienated many 
voters who would have supported the 
chosen candidate, but it also stirred those 
elements of Brazilian political life which 
for many years had opposed the dictatorial 
manner of selecting the president of the 
republic. The opposition, made up of an- 
gered politicians from Minas Gereas and 
those naturally opposed to the existing 
state of affairs, placed Getulio Vargas in 
nomination. Prestes was declared presi- 
dent. 

The results of the presidential election 
were sufficient to kindle the revolutionary 
flames. They broke out simultaneously in 
several of the Brazilian states. For three 
weeks the country was torn asunder by 
civil warfare. Many joined the rebels be- 
cause of the stress of the depression which 
had been bearing heavily upon Brazil’s 
economic life. The uprising was success- 
ful. Getulio Vargas became the provisional 
president of Brazil. 

The Vargas government has since that 
time directed the affairs of Brazil as a 
complete dictatorship. The president and 
his cabinet have acted without the consent 
of a legislative assembly and 
have had absolute control not 
only over the federal govern- 
ment but over the state and 
municipal governments as well, 
through the men they have 
named to supervise the politi- 
cal subdivisions. 

The fact that the govern- 
ment has never received the 
sanction of the Brazilian elec- 
torate, and has not returned to 
constitutionalism, coupled with 
the general unrest arising out 
of an intensification of the de- 
pression, has given impetus to 
an increased demand for a 
return to  constitutionalism. 
Particularly vehement has this 
demand become in the state 
of Sao Paulo which, as a re- 
sult of the 1930 revolution, 
was stripped of its political 
power and prestige. 

While the insurrection has 
been quelled in Sao Paulo and 
the other states participating 
in the uprising, it is not at all 
certain that the leaders will 
desist from their efforts to re- 
turn constitutionalism to Bra- 


mocracy, but rather to a replacing in power 
of the political groups which controlled the 
country before 1930, its appeal will con- 
tinue to be strong among the discontented 
elements throughout Brazil. 





THE GRAN CHACO 





Paraguay and Bolivia, which have been 
at odds for more than fifty years over a 
disputed area lying between them, known 
as the Gran Chaco, or Chaco Boreal, were 
on the point of taking up arms against each 
other last week. After skirmishes in the 
disputed area which lasted for two days, 
Paraguayan troops captured one of the im- 
portant forts in the region. In the capital 
of Bolivia, La Paz, crowds swarmed around 
the presidential palace, demanding that war 
be declared against Paraguay. These events, 
coupled to numerous reports that both 
countries were preparing for war to gain 
possession of the region, have lent a tensity 
of feeling to this delicate situation in South 
America. 

The Chaco district consists of about 100,- 
000 square miles of jungle, considered ex- 
tremely rich in agricultural possibilities. 
During the past half century Bolivia and 
Paraguay have come to blows over pos- 
session of the area. Bolivia is anxious to 
possess the region, as it would afford her 
an outlet to the Atlantic Ocean through the 
Paraguay River. She claims that such an 
outlet is essential to her economic welfare 
since it would enable her to ship her vast 
resources of petroleum to world markets. 
Bolivians claim that the lack of an ade- 
quate port retards the development of this 
important natural resource. 

The Paraguayans have remained deter- 
mined that this territory shall not be lost. 
The Chaco is larger than Paraguay itself. 
It thus removes from Paraguay the mark 
of being the smallest of the South Ameri- 
can countries. Paraguay, too, looks upon 
the possibilities for future economic de- 
velopment--ef the Chaco and considers it 
a desirable place for future colonization. 

Both countries have maintained numer- 
ous army posts in the region to protect 
their interests. The danger of an open con- 
flict is therefore constant. In 1928, there 
was an outbreak which almost resulted in 
war. The two countries severed diplomatic 
relations, which were not resumed until 
1930. Since that time, a neutral board of 
arbitrators, set up by the Pan American 
Union and made up of representatives from 
the United States, Cuba, Mexico and 
Uruguay, has been endeavoring to settle the 
dispute. When it became known that 
fighting had begun once more in the Chaco, 
the government of Paraguay ordered its 
delegates to withdraw from the negotia- 
tions, which had been going on in Wash- 
ington. 








THOUGHTS AND 
SMILES 








It’s a relief to know that the next appear- 
ance of a lot of members of this Congress will 
be as lame ducks.—Philadelphia INQUIRER 





Former President Ibajiez is reported back in 
Chile in a receptive humor. A presidential 
candidate down there has to know, not only 
when to run, but in which direction to run. 

—Louisville Courter-JoURNAL 





The more you study these relief schemes, 
the more you wonder why both parties are 
so eager to get credit for them. 

—Houston CHRONICLE 





At last it’s reported that the delegates at 
Geneva have reached full agreement—regard- 
ing adjournment. —Washington Post 





A speaker at a political convention should 
be able to appreciate the viewpoint of a base- 
ball umpire. —Atchison (Kansas) GLope 





Speaking of relief, there is also, of course, 
the kind the President begins to feel as soon 
as Congress adjourns. -—Boston HEeratp 





How like the foresight of statesmen to 
move for the revision of the Versailles Treaty 
years after all its damage has been done. 

—Cincinnati ENQUIRER 





Before undertaking to explain the Lausanne 
agreements to the world, the diplomats might 
do well to explain them to each other. 

—Springfield Datty REPUBLICAN 





Our choice is between saying insignificant 
things, saying nothing, or reading and think- 
ing before saying anything—Abbé Dimnet. 





The new Federal taxes have started their 
job of balancing the Federal budget and tak- 
ing a little here and there from other budgets. 

—Indianapolis News 





So many citizens of financial prominence 
are frankly admitting pecuniary embarrass- 
ment that “depression” threatens to become 
positively fashionable. —Washington Star 





Letter postage has been increased to three 
cents per ounce or fraction thereof, and yet 
there are a few heartless creditors left whom 
this will not discourage from sending monthly 
bills. —Pasadena Star-News 





Senator Tydings is that optimistic he thinks 
a beer bill will pass in December, even though 
it was turned down in this hot weather. 
—Washington Post 





The President is against loans to private in- 
dividuals. As a private individual we can only 
say that about everybody we have approached 
recently appears to have the same idea. 

—Boston HERALD 





PRONUNCIATIONS: Minas Geraes (mee’- 
nahs hay-ris—i as in ice), Matto Grosso 
(maht’to gros-so—o as in go), Baum (Bowm 
—ow as in how), Julio Prestes (hoo’lyo pres- 
tays), Rio Grande do Sul (ree’o grahn’day 
do—o as in go—sool), Gran Chaco (grahn 
chah-ko—o as in go), Boreal (bo’ray-al), 
Getulio Vargas (hay-too’lyo var’gas—a as in 
car), Sao Paulo (sow pow-lo—ow as in how). 











zil. Even though a return to 
constitutionalism might not 
lead to a greater degree of de- 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK 


ONGRESS adjourned on July 16 after 

having been in’ S€@ssion for more than 
seven months. It left behind an impres- 
sive record of legisation, as the summary 
on page eight will show. An interesting 
statement concerning the achievements of 
Congress was made by Henry I. Harriman, 
president of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States. The day after adjourn- 
ment he said: 


The hardest task confronting any Congress 
since the war awaited the Seventy-second 
Congress when it assembled in Washington 
last December. In the face of recurring 
emergencies and the constantly shifting pub- 
lic opinion Congress has performed its task 
faithfully and well. During the war Con- 
gress had the support of militant American 
spirit, a will to victory. The Seventy-second 
Congress was not so fortunate. 


This statement is especially significant 
inasmuch as it comes from the head of a 
great business men’s organization. While 
Congress was in session the business inter- 
ests generally, and the newspapers which 
represented them, carried on a campaign 
of slander. From the beginning of the 
session to the end there was widespread 
propaganda against Congress. Whenever 
the Senate or the House of Representa- 
tives engaged in a debate of a few days 
on some problem of momentous impor- 
tance, Congress was subjected to a barrage 
of denunciation. It was said to be dila- 
tory and ignorant. Business leaders 
prayed loudly for the end of the session. 
The impression was given that all the 
country’s troubles would be over if only 
Congress should adjourn; and yet, as we 
look back over the seven months, we do 
see a striking list of important enactments. 

How are we to account for the warfare 
waged on the legislative branch of the gov- 
ernment by business leaders and by that 
section of the press which represents busi- 
ness interests? Is it a case of childish im- 
patience with the necessarily slow process 
of democracy, or is it something more 
clever than that? Do powerful interests 
find it to their advantage to cast suspicion 
upon our legislative bodies so as to dis- 
courage legislative acts looking toward the 
regulation of business or toward industrial 
planning directed by public authority? 


N THE last hours of the session the 
Senate tok up the prohibition question 
and gave assurance that this issue will be 
a live one when Congress reconvenes in 
December. Senator Carter Glass, of Vir- 
ginia, introduced a resolution providing for 
an amendment to the Constitution repeal- 
ing the eighteenth amendment and permit- 
ting the sale of liquor, while prohibiting 
the return of the saloon. The resolution 
was set aside as the hour of adjournment 
came. This means that it will be taken up 
as unfinished business in December. Since 
it is certain to figure prominently as an 
issue, we are quoting the text of the resolu- 
tion: 


Article XVIII of the amendments to this 
Constitution is hereby repealed. The sale of 
intoxicating liquors within the United States 
or any territory subject to the jurisdiction 
thereof for consumption at the place of sale 
(commonly known as the saloon), and the 
transportation of intoxicating liquors into any 
State, territory, district or possession of the 
United States in which the manufacture, sale 
and transportation of intoxicating liquors are 
prohibited by law, are hereby prohibited. The 
Congress and the several States shall have 
concurrent power to enforce this article by 
appropriate legislation. ; 

This article shall be inoperative unless it 
shall have been ratified by conventions in the 
several States, as provided in the Constitu- 
tion, within seven years from the date of the 
submission hereof to the States by the Con- 


ress. 
. Cre 


S WE look out of our office windows 
this morning (July 20), the scene 
before us is a threatening one. The little 
park in front of our office has been cleared 
by the police and the officers are patrolling 
the streets. We are within the barred 
zone. As we look down upon the White 
House grounds we see a considerable body 
of guards. Traffic is stopped in the ad- 
joining streets. Along H Street, just 
north of Lafayette Square, we see bands 
of men, disheveled in appearance, strag- 
gling along, and quite a large body of them 
are congregated at the corner, some of 
them sitting on the steps of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce building. 

These are members of the “bonus 
army” who have been encamped in Wash- 
ington for weeks demanding the authoriza- 
tion of a cash bonus by Congress. The 
veterans, perhaps 20,000 in number, were 
disappointed when Congress adjourned 
last Saturday. A demonstration was staged 
in the plaza east of the Capitol, and pick- 
eting before the White House was un- 
successfully attempted after Congress ad- 
journed. 

During the last few days it has ap- 
peared that the “army” would break up. 
Three thousand have left, or have made 
application for loans which the Veterans 
Bureau is making to those who wish to re- 
turn to their homes. The leaders are try- 
ing to keep them here. General Smedley 
D. Butler, former head of the marines 
who for a time has not had the publicity 
to which he is accustomed, addressed the 
men yesterday and called upon them to ig- 
nore the appeals of the authorities and 
stay in Washington. Today they are un- 

dertaking to picket the White 
House. 











The men are not noisy or dis- 
orderly, and apparently they have 
no thought of violence. Very 
few of them represent radical 
economic views. Thus far their 
demonstrations have appeared to 
the authorities to be annoying 
rather than dangerous. 


rm) 

FTER the publication of the 
terms of the Gentlemen’s 
Agreement which followed the 
Lausanne Conference, a_ report 
gained currency in the United 
States that our government had 
been consulted by the European 
powers and perhaps had made a 
secret agreement with them pro- 
viding for cancellation or revision 
of the debts. It was reported, 
furthermore, that the debtor na- 








YES, IT'LL KEEP 


Sykes in N. Y. Evening Post 


tions were planning to combine 
and make common cause against 
this country, forcing us to modify 





——— 





our demands for payment. These 
reports were so disquieting in 
their effects that Senator Borah 
wrote to the state department 
asking for the facts. 

In reply, he received a letter 
from President Hoover stating 
that our government, while grati- 
fied at the settlement of the rep- 
arations question, had not been 
consulted. The letter stated fur- 
ther that our government did not 
understand that the agreements 
of the debtors implied any com- 
bined action regarding the debts, 
but that in any case we would not 
be “pressed into any line of ac- 
tion” and that we would not be 
influenced by the fact of combi- 
nation. 

This letter does not imply any 
change in President Hoover's po- 














sition. He is known to favor a 
revision of the debts so as to take 
account of the financial condi- 


FOR YOUR OWN SAFETY 
Talburt in Washington News 








tions of debtor nations. He is 
still free to negotiate with any debtor 
government, if it should request revision. 


SF ) 


HE campaign for the election of mem- 

bers of the German Reichstag which 
will be held next Sunday, is being carried 
on with great bitterness. There have been a 
number of clashes between the Nazis and 
the Communists, and several persons have 
been killed. The threat of disorder is so 
great that outdoor demonstrations and 
parades have been prohibited and there are 
reports of the possibility that martial 
law may be declared. 

The Briining government, shortly be- 
fore its fall, had issued orders forbidding 
the wearing of political uniforms. This 
order was directed at the Nazis, who wore 
brown shirts and were organized into a 
force called the “storm troops.” The 
breaking up of these storm troops brought 
a cry of rage from the Nazis and many 
who were not followers of Hitler felt that 
the action was a mistake. When Briining 
fell and von Papen became chancellor, the 
order was rescinded and the “Brown 
Shirts” resumed their activities. The pro- 
hibitien of outdoor meetings represents a 
return to something near the Briining 
policy. 

a) 


ITH the passage of the relief bill on 

the closing day of Congress, the total 
capitalization of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation has been increased to 
nearly four billion dollars. When this 
governmental agency was brought into 
being in February, its capital was fixed at 
two billion dollars. The new bill, how- 
ever, authorizes the corporation to sell an 
additional $1,800,000,000 worth of bonds, 
the proceeds of which will be used to make 
loans to states for relief purposes and to 
public and semi-public agencies for con- 
struction purposes. This gigantic corpora- 
tion is now often referred to as “the 
largest bank in the history of the world.” 


The relief bill, as finally accepted by 
both houses of Congress, has eliminated 
the section providing for loans to private 
individuals—the section which caused the 
presidential veto of the first relief bill. It 
is substantially the same as the original 
bill introduced in the Senate by Senator 
Wagner, Democrat of New York. It is 
divided into three main sections. The 
first provides for loans to states amounting 
to $300,000,000. These loans shall be 
made available through the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation. Already thirty 
states have announced their intention of 
borrowing money in order to relieve those 
in distress. 

The second section of the bill provides 
for loans to public and semi-public 
agencies for construction purposes of a 
self-liquidating nature, such as toll bridges 
and tunnels, or enterprises which will earn 
money. The total amount of these loans, 
to be made available also through the Re- 
construction Corporation, will be $1,500,- 
000,000. Finally, the bill authorizes a 


small program of public works to be un- 
dertaken by the federal government. This 
construction, however, is to be financed by 
the treasury rather than the Reconstruc- 
tion Corporation. 

As the bill entered its final stages, a bit- 
ter debate arose over the so-called “pub- 
licity clause” inserted by the House. This 
clause provides that the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation shall make public the 
names of the banks and other institutions 
which have borrowed money from it. The 
Senate voiced considerable objection to 
this provision, holding that banks would be 
hesitant to borrow money if they knew 
that the information would be made pub- 
lic. It held that this clause would do a 
great deal to shake confidence in the banks 
which were in need of funds. The House, 
however, refused to permit the section to 
be removed, and the Senate finally yielded 
when it was understood that this informa- 
tion would be made available only to the 
Senate and the House of Representatives. 
It is the hope of the president that the 
reports will go no further. 


a 


FTER an all-day debate resulting in 

several votes, the House and the 
Senate were finally able to agree upon the 
terms of the home loan discount bank bill 
on July 16. While both houses had pre- 
viously reached an agreement upon the 
main features of the bill, there was a sharp 
conflict over an amendment and for several 
hours its appeared that neither body would 
yield to the other. The Senate insisted 
that the Glass currency expansion amend- 
ment be passed with the bill. This amend- 
ment provides that national banks shall 
be authorized to issue currency upon the 
security of certain types of government 
bonds. According to estimates, this pro- 
vision would permit the issuance of nearly 
one billion dollars in new currency. Sen- 
ator Borah, who introduced this amend- 
ment as a rider to the home loan bill, was 
determined that it should be passed. 

The House, however, appeared equally 
determined not to accept the Glass pro- 
posal. As the hour of adjournment ap- 
proached, a large majority of its members 
insisted that the Goldsborough bill—which 
had previously been accepted by the House 
and which places upon the Federal Re- 
serve Board the responsibility of raising 
commodity prices to their 1926 level—be 
included in the home discount measure. 
The House finally yielded, however, and 
the bill was passed with the Glass provi- 
sion. 

Aside from the currency expansion pro- 
vision, the bill provides for the setting up 
of a number of home loan discount banks 
in various sections of the country. The 
object of these new banks would be to 
facilitate the financing of homes for the 
small home owner and home builder. The 
banks would lend money to savings banks 
and building and loan associations upon the 
security of small real estate mortgages, in 
this way making it easier for prospective 
home owners or builders to obtain the 
funds necessary to finance their homes. 
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A HINT FROM ABROAD 


A note in the Manchester Guardian an- 
nouncing the Summer School of the Liberal 
Party at Oxford brings to mind an English 
institution which should be very interesting 
to Americans. For eleven years the Lib- 
erals have been conducting a school, or 
institute, each summer. These are na- 
tional meetings of the party, and party 
workers throughout the country are in- 
vited. But the gatherings differ very much 
from conventions, or other party assem- 
blages, in the United States. They re- 
semble more nearly the Institute of Politics 
which is held each August at Williamstown, 
Massachusetts, or the Institute of Public 
Affairs at the University of Virginia. It is 
as though the Democratic Party, or the 
Republican Party, should hold a national 
meeting of a week, with the program con- 
sisting of addresses on national and inter- 
national problems by the leading econo- 
mists, political scientists and statesmen of 
the country, the effort being to come to a 
better understanding of the great issues. 

The Liberal Summer School, which will 
be held from July 28 to August 3, will hear 
such speakers as Sir Arthur Salter, Sir Wal- 
ter Layton, H. G. Wells, and Sir Norman 
Angell. It is interesting, though not very 
flattering to Americans, to compare the 
procedure with that of the party meetings 
in this country—meetings which give no 
heed to economists or political scientists, 
which listen to political harangues, and 
which formulate platforms designed to 
please people of all beliefs. The English, 
of course, are not wholly unfamiliar with 
demagoguery and political trickery, but 
there are occasions when the party chief- 
tains rise to the level of statesmanship, 
and the convening each year of the Liberal 
Summer School is one of those occasions. 

WORLD CITIZENSHIP 


We hear references often enough to the 
interdependence of nations. It is com- 
monly recognized theoretically that no na- 
tion lives to itself alone and that the pros- 
perity of each is conditioned upon the well- 
being of the others. But one who listens 
to political discussions, either in Congress 
or outside, is likely to gain the impression 
that the idea of interdependence has not 
sunk very deeply into the minds of the 
people. The notion that we all have a re- 
sponsibility to work for the welfare of all 
peoples appears to be vague and shadowy. 
Would it not be a good thing if greater 
emphasis in civic training were placed upon 
the fact that we live in the world as well 
as our own country, that we need to know 
about that world and to take it into ac- 





count in forming our opinions about world 
problems? 

If such emphasis is necessary a book 
like “Education for World Citizenship,” 
by William G. Carr (Stanford University, 
California: Stanford University Press. 
$2.50), should be widely read. It is not 
a new book. It was written four years 
ago, but it is none the less valuable for 
that fact. “This book is not an elaborate 
collection of teaching devices,” says the 
author, “nor does it pretend to be a pro- 
found treatise on the social, economic and 
political issues involved in international re- 
lations. Its more modest aim is to organ- 
ize the best published thought on the edu- 
cational aspects of world citizenship, to 
demonstrate the value and necessity of 
education for international good will, and 
to indicate some of the ways in which 
schools and teachers may help the world 
to move toward the goal desired by all 
intelligent people—the attainment of world 
harmony and peace.” 

This aim is satisfactorily realized. The 
pitfalls of narrow vision which vitiate much 
of the teaching of the social sciences are 
ponted out and there are valuable sugges- 
tions concerning the possibilities of broad- 
ening understanding and sympathy. 


MORE ABOUT THE DEPRESSION 


“The World Economic Crisis and the 
Way of Escape” (New York: Century 
Company. $1.75) is a collection of lec- 
tures on different phases of the depression 
by the English economists, Sir Arthur 
Salter, J. M. Keynes, Sir Josiah Stamp, 
Sir W. H. Beveridge, Henry Clay and Sir 
Basil Blackett. Sir Arthur Salter’s lecture 
sets forth most of the ideas which, in 
greater length, are presented in his book 
“Recovery—The Second Effort.” It gives 
a comprehensive view of the economic 
breakdown and concludes with a program 
looking toward recovery. Either a get- 
ting back to the gold standard by all na- 
tions or a managed currency, a breaking 
down of tariff barriers, the restoration of 
foreign lending, and an assurance of world 
peace—these are items in the program. 

J. M. Keynes outlines the good effects 
of England’s abandonment of the gold 
standard. He declares that his country is 
now the most prosperous, or perhaps one 
should say the most nearly prosperous, in 
the world and will regain its old position 
as the world’s creditor. It is interesting to 
compare his optimistic view relative to Eng- 
land since the fall of the gold standard with 
a sketch of English conditions which an- 
other Englishman, H. N. Brailsford, gives in 
the July 13 number of the New Republic. 


These lectures are readable and informa- 
tive. Together they cover quite a wide 
range and constitute a worthy addition to 
the lengthening list of readable and in- 
formative books on the depression. 


HOW TO LIVE 


Would you like to take some time off 
from your busy care and sit down now 
and then with a learned, wise and kindly 
philosopher to talk over some of the great 
problems of life? You gain the effect of 
having had this experience by reading 
Ernest Dim- 
net’s new book 
“What We 
Live By” (New 
York: Simon 
and _ Schuster. 
$2.50). Abbé 
Dimnet, the 
French priest 
whose “Art of 
Thinking” won 
such high favor 
with the Amer- 
ican people, is 
learned, wise, 
gracious and 
kindly, and he 
speaks as sim- 
ply as one 
possibly could 
about such con- 
fusing problems 
as the nature 
of man, of the 
universe and of 
God, of beauty 


and _ conditions 
under which it 
may best be 


appreciated, of 
the good, or of 





ABBE ERNEST DIMNET 


whom she describes are found everywhere. 
Her characters are interesting as types 
rather than as individuals, for in the peo- 
ple whose experiences fill the pages of this 
novel we find the mediocrity, the aspira- 
tions, the petty gossips and feuds and the 
emotional clashes which characterize the 
inhabitants of any small town. Here is 
the cheap intellectual who openly prides 
himself on his acquired culture, the mate- 
rialist whose sole interest in life is financial 
gain, the professional doctor whose princi- 
pal aim is success in the field of medicine 
and the placid 
but unhappy 
wife who has 
become a slave 
to household 
drudgery. 

The dull mo- 
notony of Loh- 
winkel is broken 
by the quite 
unexpected 
visit of indi- 
viduals from 
the outside 
world, thrown 
into the midst 
of this pro- 
vincial life by 
an automobile 
accident. The 
contact of these 
outsiders with 
the inhabitants 
of the small 
German town 
and the disrup- 
tion which they 
cause consti- 
tute the main 
thread of the 
plot. But this 





beauty in life. 


visit proves to 





“We are all 
conscious of living our moral life, as it 
were, in a two storied house,” says Abbé 
Dimnet in his preface. ‘Downstairs goes 
on what has too evident a claim to the 
painful label: ordinary. Upstairs we have 
a different outlook and associate with bet- 
ter company. . . . We know perfectly well 
when and how we can be upstairs and when 
and how we can linger downstairs.” There 
follows a chart of downstairs activities, or 
states of mind, such as narrow ideas, petty 
sentiments, small grievances, small tri- 
umphs, self-praise, gossip, flirtations, van- 
ity, time killing, pretense and posing, and 
of such upstairs conditions as indifference 
to trifles, reading with a purpose, good 
music, best plays, best books, devotion to 
an idea, kindness, forgiveness and patience. 

There is no question but that the read- 
ing of this book would help any one to 
spend more of his time “upstairs.” It is 
one of the finest imaginable introductions 
to the study of philosophy, and the reading 
of it offers one of the best 














possible exercises for one who, 
whether or not he cares for 
philosophy as such, wishes to 
live calmly, beautifully, hap- 
pily. 
“AND LIFE GOES ON” 

Vicki Baum, the German nov- 
elist whose “Grand Hotel” re- 
ceived such wide acclaim both 
in this country and throughout 
Europe, has written another 
novel which promises to offer 
many a delightful moment to 
the reader who enjoys the 
swift-moving, analytical type 
of story. “And Life Goes On” 
(New York: Doubleday, Doran 
and Company. $2.50) may 
be classed with the best of 
the season’s fiction. It is well 
written, devoid of unnecessary 
flourishes, simple in style and 
distinctly human in its appeal. 

The plot is simple enough. 
Miss Baum has chosen a typi- 
cally provincial town in Ger- 
many to lay her scene. It 
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THE EXCHANGE OF LONDON AND THE BANK OF ENGLAND 

John Maynard Keynes, one of the authors of “The World’s Economic Crisis,” believes London 
will resume its old place as financial center of the world. 


might well have been laid in 
this country or in Great Brit- 
ain or in most any other 
western nation, for the people 


be only a tem- 
porary interlude and, after the visitors 
depart, life goes on as before. 

While Miss Baum does not attempt to 
philosophize or moralize, she has exposed 
sharply a number of the true values of 
life, and has contributed to a better under- 
standing of human nature the world over. 
Her translator, Margaret Goldsmith, has 
done a nice piece of work in bringing this 
story to the English reader without losing 
the smoothness and the completeness of 
effect which are only too often lost in 
translating a work of this nature into a 
foreign tongue. 

WHAT IS WRONG? 

Mr. Roy Helton, writing in the July 
Harper’s, declares that something is wrong 
with our ideals of living so that most of us 
miss happiness even when times are far 
more favorable than they are at present. 
It appears, he says, as if we were cheated 
by fate. He asks why this is—why the 
universal discontent and disappointment 
with life. And he answers that we have, to 
use the words of the title ‘sold out to the 
future.” 

People are inclined, thinks Mr. Helton, 
to miss the possibilities of enjoyment in 
the present in order that they may project 
themselves into the future and determine 
the course of days to come. We try to fix 
in advance the careers of children. We 
produce goods for the future, storing them 
up in such great quantities that there is an 
oversupply and depression results. We try 
by law to determine how future genera- 
tions may live. We do not follow the ex- 
ample of the Periclean Athenians, who “en- 
thusiastically enjoyed their own earth and 
made the most out of it.” Yet such times 
as these, “these times of living and not 
times of grasping after more than living 
. .. have been the moment of man’s high- 
est pride.” 

GOODBYE “WORLD’S WORK” 

Another magazine has dropped from the 
thinning journalistic line. World’s Work 
has been sold to the Review of Reviews 
and the merger will take effect with the 
August issue. Lately, World’s Work has 
been conspicuous for the high quality of 
its illustrations. It has also carried im- 
portant contributed articles while the Re- 
view of Reviews has served as an admira- 
ble summary of monthly events and 
writings. 
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E have not the space to describe 

all the presidential elections in the 

series we are running this summer, so we 
have selected those which seem most inter- 
esting and important. Last 


Period of week we discussed the cam- 
Republican paign of 1872. This time 

‘ we are jumping to 1884. 
Dominance 


The election of 1876 was 
indeed interesting, but 
chiefly because of the disputed returns 
rather than because of the issues involved. 
The election of 1884 is significant for a 
number of reasons, one of which is that it 
marks the end of a long period of Repub- 
lican dominance, thus bringing new politi- 
cal forces into power. 

The Republican Party captured the pres- 
idency for the first time in 1860, and up 
to 1884 it had not lost a presidential elec- 
tion since its first victory. It had kept 
possession of the chief executive office for 
nearly a quarter of a century. During this 
period the country had made great strides 
industrially. It was a time of railroad 
building, a time of concentration of finan- 
cial power, a time of industrial combina- 
tion. The Republican Party represented 
new and powerful interests. The business 
magnates and the financial leaders, almost 
without exception, were Republicans. Fac- 
tory owners, wishing protection from for- 
eign competition in the sale of their goods, 
were Republicans because the Republican 
Party had maintained a high tariff policy. 
It had put high tariffs into effect during 
the war, and these war tariffs had been 
maintained. The party had not yet de- 
clared for a high protective tariff system 
as a permanent commercial policy. That 
was to come a little later. But it had 
maintained the war-time rates, and had 
stood out against efforts at revision. 

We have said that the Republican Party 
represented the large business interests. 
This, of course, was not the sole source of 
its support. The farmers of the North 
were, in the main, Republican. They were 
Republicans chiefly through tradition. They 
were for a high tariff because they were 
Republicans, whereas the business leaders, 
with a keener appreciation of their own 
interests, were Republicans because they 
were for a high tariff. 


By 1884 there were rumblings of dis- 
approval and discontent against the great 
industrial leaders and the methods they 


had used. The railroads, 
A Turn as an influence in politics, 
Pest were under suspicion. There 

were complaints because of 
Reform ; 


certain practices of the rail- 
road companies, such as the 
granting of rebates to favored shippers, the 
issuing of free passes to persons of political 
influence, and the making of rates which 
discriminated against certain parts of the 
country. There were demands for railroad 
regulation, and there were demands for a 
curbing of the tendency of big business 
organizations to unite. There were outcries 
against monopolies, and there were even 
demands for public ownership of railroads 
and of other large industrial organizations. 
There were many of a moderate tempera- 
ment who did not care to go so far as 
nationalization, who nevertheless insisted 
upon laws to regulate the railroads and the 
business organizations known as trusts. 
There was a widespread movement in favor 
of a downward revision of the tariff, which 
operated as a privilege to manufacturing 
concerns, but which was said to place a 
burden upon the consumers of goods. This 
gathering discontent was sharpened by the 
sufferings incident to hard times. Industry 
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By David S. Muzzey and Walter E. Myer 


was depressed, and prevailing industrial 
practices could no longer be defended on 
the ground that they insured prosperity. 

Political, as well as industrial, discontent 
was in the air in 1884. A spirit of reform 
was making itself felt. There was a cry 
for civil service reform. There was a pop- 
ular movement for prohibition of the liquor 
traffic. Kansas and Maine adopted prohi- 
bition laws, and the sentiment for the abo- 
lition of the liquor traffic was strong in 
many states. Advocates of woman suffrage 
were advertising their cause. 


All this agitation against the practices of 
big business, against corruption in office, 
against partisan control of national offices, 

against the liquor traffic, 


Republican contributed to a weaken- 
Party ing of the party in power. 
Ri There were evidences that 
Situation 


these destructive forces 
were becoming dangerous. 
In 1882 a Democratic advocate of reform 
was elected governor of Pennsylvania, a 
rock-ribbed Republican state. The Demo- 
crats also carried Massachusetts that year. 
At the same time, owing partly to a split 
in the Republican Party, they elected as 
governor of New York a Democrat whose 
reputation for political honesty and straight- 
forwardness had won the votes of many 
independent Republicans, Grover Cleve- 
land, mayor of Buffalo. 

It was under these somewhat discourag- 
ing circumstances that the Republican con- 
vention assembled in Chicago on the third 
of June. What should it do? Should it 


listen to the progressives, or independents, 
within the party—men like Senator Hoar, 
of Massachusetts, George William Curtis, 
Andrew D. White, Henry Cabot Lodge and 
Theodore Roosevelt? Were these forces 
demanding change representative of new 
ideals and a new day? Were the inde- 
pendents, on the other hand, merely cranks 
and malcontents? Should they be followed 
or spurned? There was little disposition 
on the part of the convention to turn its 
face toward change. Nearly all the power- 
ful leaders were for standing pat on the 
record and the traditions of the party. 
The leading candidate for nomination was 
James G. Blaine, of Maine, who for many 
years had been the most conspicuous leader 
in the party. He had been speaker of the 
House of Representatives and secretary of 
state and an outstanding candidate for the 
presidential nomination in 1876 and 1880. 
He was a powerful orator and commanded 
the personal allegiance of millions of Re- 
publicans, despite a record in office which 
had not at all times been above reproach. 
Other candidates before the convention 
were the president, Chester A. Arthur, who 
had succeeded to the presidency upon the 
death of Garfield and who sought a term 
in his own right. He was supported by the 
powerful officeholding elements. There 
was John A. Logan, who had been a gen- 
eral in the war and who was supported by 
the old soldier element. And there was 
John Sherman, of Ohio. All these men 
represented the old order, but its out- 
standing representative was Blaine, and he 
was the man whom the convention named 
as its candidate. 
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Robert G. Ingersoll, in placing James G. Blaine in nomination for the presidency, referred 
to him as “the plumed knight,” a term which the cartoonists were quick to take up. This 
cartoon shows Blaine trying to please the prohibitionists by drinking from the well. The 
prohibition issue played a considerable part in the campaign of 1884. 
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The Democrats met in Chicago a few 
days after the meeting of the Republicans. 
In that sense the situation was similar to 


that of 1932. There was 

The another similarity. The 

—— leading candidate before the 

“te convention was the gov- 
Position 


ernor of New York. In 
1884 it was Grover Cleve- 
land, whereas in 1932 it was Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. A third similarity came from 
the fact that in 1884 this Democratic New 
York governor was opposed by the power- 
ful influences of Tammany Hall, as was 
Franklin Roosevelt in the recent conven- 
tion. Finally, in 1884, as in 1932, the New 
York man won the nomination. The plat- 
form in 1884, as in 1932, called for tariff 
revision, but was by no means militant in 
its demand. 

After the conventions, the independent, 
or reform, element in the Republican Party 
divided. Lodge, White, Roosevelt, Hoar 
and other leaders decided to support Blaine, 
but the more extreme of the independents, 
who became known as “Mugwumps,” broke 
away from the party. They joined with 
the Democratic independents and held a 
convention, the leaders of which were 
George William Curtis, Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson, Charles E. Eliot, president of 
Harvard, and other prominent reformers. 
Later many of the independents, including 
Carl Schurz, who had been prominent in 
the liberal Republican movement of 1872, 
and who had been a member of President 
Hayes’ cabinet, Henry Ward Beecher and 
other popular leaders of the time, actively 
supported Cleveland. 


The campaign lacked sharply defined 
issues. The Democrats were on the of- 
fensive in the attack upon corruption in 

politics and in their de- 


Conduct mands for civil service re- 

of the form. There was not, how- 
nt : Rise 

Conpelea ever, a definite division 


here, for the Republicans 
naturally promised clean 
government and endorsed the principle of 
civil service reform. The tariff constituted 
an issue, for the Democrats criticized the 
high tariff duties maintained by the Repub- 
licans, but they were not explicit in their 
promises for drastic downward revision. 
The Republicans “waved the bloody shirt,” 
called their opponents traitors and ap- 
pealed, as they had done in every cam- 
paign since the war, to the fears and preju- 
dices of northern voters, but these appeals 
were losing their force with the passing of 
the years. In the absence of clearly de- 
fined issues, both parties resorted to mud 


Slinging. Charges were freely made against 


the personal characters and political rec- 
ords of the candidates. At no time since 
1884 has a campaign been carried on at 
such a low level. 

A historic incident marked the close of 
the campaign. The religious issue had been 
injected into the discussions, and it was 
alleged that Blaine was pro-Catholic in his 
sympathies. To counteract the harm which 
he thought this impression was doing his 
candidacy, he gave an audience in New 
York City on October 30 to 500 Protestant 
clergymen. One of them, Samuel D. 
Burchard, made an address in which he 
referred to the Democrats as supporters of 
“rum, Romanism, and rebellion.” Blaine 
did not express any dissatisfaction with 
this remark. It was immediately on every 
one’s tongue. It stirred resentment among 
the Catholics and won for Cleveland the 
support of Tammany, a support which he 
had not had, and which he needed in order 
to carry the state of New York. 

(Concluded on page2, column 4) 
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THE SIGNING OF THE ST. LAWRENCE WATERWAY TREATY IN WASHINGTON 


Henry L. Stimson, American secretary of state, and William Duncan Herridge, Canadian 
minister to the United States, are shown signing the treaty at the Department of State. 








U.S. AND CANADA SIGN 
ST. LAWRENCE TREATY 


(Concluded from page 1, column 1) 
also come to an_ understanding with 
several dissenting provinces. 


HOW IT STARTED 


The movement for the St. Lawrence 
project originated in the United States im- 
mediately after the war. The sudden ex- 
pansion of grain shipments to Europe led 
to an increasing use of all transportation 
routes, railway as well as water. The gov- 
ernment took control of the railroads for 
a time during the war and there was con- 
siderable dislocation of schedules for many 
months following the signing of the armis- 
tice. So the question arose as to the desir- 
ability of making the entire St. Lawrence 
navigable for large shipping vessels as a 
means of lessening the transportation con- 
gestion. However, as the St. Lawrence is 
in part a Canadian stream, the waterway 
could not be undertaken without an inter- 
national treaty between Canada and the 
United States. After a decade of extensive 
study and diplomatic negotiations, an ac- 
cord has finally been reached. 

The issues involved in this treaty can 
be classified under two general terms— 
navigation and power. First, we shall trace 
the benefits which may be derived from the 
navigation phase of the proposed enter- 
prise. It is said that the traffic actually 
carried by the waterway will move at 
lower rates than the prevailing railroad 
rates. These reductions in freight: rates 
will apply alike to import and export traf- 
fic and to shipments of manufactured 
goods as well as agricultural products. It 
is contended by those favoring the project 
that the opening of the waterway will re- 
duce the cost of shipping grain by amounts 
ranging for the most part from seven to 
twelve cents a bushel and thus save that 
much for the American farmer on every 
bushel exported. Estimates of the yearly 
aggregate benefit to grain producers vary 
from $240,000,000 to $366,000,000. To 
quote from the report of the St. Lawrence 
Commission of the United States, “the 
values in a single year to the farmers alone 
would equal the capital cost of the water- 
way.” 

A special phase of the cheaper transpor- 
tation argument is that the St. Lawrence is 
necessary to offset the transportation dis- 
advantages sustained by the interior of 
the country'as a result of the opening of 
the Panama Canal. Since the war, water 
rates have been greatly reduced and at the 
same time railroad rates have increased. 
Thus, low water rates and high rail rates 
pinch the Middle West from both sides, 
for one enables the shipper along or near 
the coast to move his products at a re- 
duced cost, while the other requires the 
payment of higher freight charges from the 
interior to points of destination on either 


coast. President Hoover has shown the 
situation concretely as follows: 

Before the war for a staple manufacture, 
New York was 1904 cents (per ton) away 
from San Francisco, while now it is only 1680 
cents away. But Chicago, which was 2610 
cents away from the Pacific Coast before the 
war, is today 2946 cents away. In other 
words, Chicago has moved 336 cents away 
from the Pacific Coast while New York has 
moved 224 cents closer. A similar calcula- 
tion will show that in the same period, as 
ocean rates remain about the same, Chicago 
has moved 594 cents away from the markets 
of the Atlantic seaboard and South America. 
The same ratios apply to the other Midwest 
points. .... The result of this has been to 
shrink up what would otherwise have been a 
normal crowth of Midwest industrv and com- 
merce and drive it closer to the seaboard. 


POWER 


Let us now turn to the power issue. Ev- 
ery second, according to an estimate of S. 
Burton Heath, a former secretary of the 
power commission, the St. Lawrence River 
develops enough power to raise the Wool- 
worth building eighteen feet in the air. 
Measured by engineering terms, it is capa- 
ble of developing 2,200,000 horsepower in 
a forty-eight mile section of the St. Law- 
rence, known as the international zone. 
Two dams and several power houses will 
be constructed to utilize this water power, 
which will be divided equally between 
Canada and the United States. 

Next in importance to the production of 
power from the St. Lawrence will be its 
distribution. The plants on the American 
side will be owned and operated by the 
Power Authority, an agency of the state 
of New York. This body is obliged to sell 
its power at as low a price as possible. To 
do this it must either contract with existing 
power interests or go into the field of dis- 
tribution on its own account. 

In New York state the electric power 
situation is dominated by a single corpora- 
tion, the Niagara Hudson Power Company, 
and private power distribution therefore 
involves an agreement with this company. 
Here has arisen one of the main issues re- 
cently in dispute between 
the state of New York 
and the federal govern- 
ment. The Power Au- 
thority has been anxious 
to conclude an agree- 
ment with Washington, 
particularly as to distri- 
bution of costs, in order 
that it might be able to 
figure the terms of a 
contract for private dis- 
tribution. Washington, 
through President 
Hoover and Secretary 
Stimson, has_ insisted 
that this agreement 
await the signing of a 
treaty between the two 
national governments. 
Governor Roosevelt, on 
the other hand, has con- 
tended that New York 


should have been consulted before the 
treaty was signed in order to iron out dif- 
ferences regarding the amount of expenses 
his state will have to bear in the construc- 
tion of this enterprise. It is not known 
what stand Governor Roosevelt intends to 
take, since the treaty was signed without 
New York’s consent. 


DIVERGENT INTERESTS 


Although the St. Lawrence project en- 
joys wide public support there are some 
important differences in attitude which 
merit presentation. In general American 
support of the project centers in the Mid- 
dle West and opposition in a few Eastern 
cities. The farmers of the Middle West, 
as has already been pointed out, regard 
this waterway as an agency for greatly re- 
ducing the cost of transporting their prod- 
ucts to Eastern and world markets. Mid- 
dle Western manufacturing and commer- 
cial interests also commonly endorse the 
waterway—some favoring it as a means 
of securing raw material at lower cost, 
and others as a cheaper route for the 
transportation of finished products. 

Opposition to the enterprise in the 
United States centers in Eastern cities, 
chiefly in New York, Buffalo, Baltimore, 
and Philadelphia. Buffalo is concerned in 
maintaining her strategic position in the 
grain trade. More than half the grain sent 
forward from the upper lake ports is con- 
signed to elevators in Buffalo, the mill- 
ing capacity of which is second only to 
that of Minneapolis. With the St. Law- 
rence route in successful operation, Buffalo 
would be slightly off the line of traffic. 
Therefore the construction of a deep wa- 
terway is construed by Buffalo interests 
as a serious threat to the future welfare of 
the city. 

New York and other seaboard cities op- 
pose the project for various reasons. In 
the first place they naturally oppose any 
diversion of traffic to Canadian ports. The 
economic history of these Eastern cities is 
a long record of struggle for the control 
and development of trade. New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, and Baltimore have 
opposed the improvement of the St. Law- 
rence project whenever it has been pro- 
posed. 

N. Y. OPPOSITION 


The New York Barge Canal is a second 
factor in the situation. Since 1905 this 
enterprise has cost the state some $230,- 
000,000 and yet the benefits anticipated, 
when its enlargement—at an estimated 
cost of $101,000,000—was decided upon 
in 1903, have in no sense been real- 
ized. The admitted failure of the project 
creates strong doubts in the minds of those 
who have followed the experiment as to 
the praticability of any other large inland 
waterway projects, while on the other 
hand, the construction of a rival water 
route would effectively extinguish any 
hope that there may be of the state’s sal- 
vaging even a part of its outlay on the 
barge canal. 

On the Canadian side, the International 
Joint Commission found that “anything 
like general approval of the undertaking 
was confined to the Province of Ontario.” 
One of the reasons for Ontario’s enthusi- 
asm over the waterway is that it hopes for 






NEW. YORK 


a large share of the general commerce 
which is expected to develop between the 
prairie provinces and overseas markets. 
The Middle Western provinces favor it 
for the same reason as do our Middle 
Western states. 


ARGUMENTS AGAINST 


And then there are those who believe 
that this huge project would be a drain on 
the taxpayers far exceeding the benefits 
which would be gained by the Middle West. 
These opponents point to an impartial 
study of the problems connected with the 
waterway which was made a few years ago 
by economists on the staff of the Institute 
of Economics. Some of the conclusions 
they reached were as follows: That the 
proposed minimum depth of the channel, 
on which the present estimates are based— 
twenty-seven feet—would not permit the 
passage of first-class ocean freighters, but 
only of tramps and other vessels including 
but five per cent of the tonnage of the 
passenger-cargo ships now carrying our 
foreign trade, and but thirty-eight per cent 
of the cargo ship tonnage. Lake boats 
could not navigate the ocean, and a com- 
promise type of vessel is not feasible. 

Furthermore, in view of the fact that 
existing railroads now have abundant car- 
rying capacity, these economists contend 
that a diversion of traffic to a subsidized 
waterway would only serve to increase the 
financial difficulties of our railroads. This 
problem is particularly important in Can- 
ada where the government owns the Cana- 
dian National Railway, which has for years 
sustained a heavy deficit. To divert part 
of an already insufficient traffic to a water- 
way would only serve to increase the defi- 
cit on the railway and increase the burden 
of transportation costs to the people as a 
whole. 


The economists came to the conclusion 
that if additional transportation facilities 
are ultimately needed, there could be built 
three double-track freight railways from 
Chicago to Boston for the same price and 
their maximum tonnage capacity would be 
ten times that of the waterway. The cost 
of the railways would, moreover, include 
the cars and locomotives, while that of the 
waterway does not include the ships. 


Finally, the study shows that the annual 
expense of the navigation project to the 
people of the United States and Canada 
which is not covered by tolls and freight 
charges, would amount to not less than 
eleven cents a bushel on wheat and rye— 
the principal items of traffic. In order to 
effect a reduction of about fouggcents a 
bushel in freight rates (which the Ameri- 
can farmers would not be able to collect 
in full) the taxpayers would therefore have 
to pay out about eleven cents a bushel. It 
also shows that agricultural export traffic 
from the northwest may decrease steadily 
as the years go by—a conclusion which is 
shared by the United States Department 
of Agriculture. 


The pros and cons as to the desirability 
of this project will be fully discussed when 
the Senate reconvenes in December. A 
resolution offered by Senator Borah of 
Idaho, asking for an investigation of the 
St. Lawrence Waterway Treaty, was passed 
just before that body adjourned. 
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Financial Chaos 


in Chicago Due 


To Workings of State Tax System 


Other Causes Contribute to a Situation Which Has At- 
tracted Wide Attention but Which Is Not 
Uncommon Among Our Cities 


The financial situation of Chicago has 
been given wide publicity. Not only 
throughout the United States, but in for- 
eign countries, one hears about the bank- 
rupt condition of America’s second city. 
It is well known that for months the 
teachers in the public schools have not re- 
ceived their salaries. There have been 
rumors that the schools would be closed. 
It is commonly said that Chicago is fur- 
nishing an illustration of the breakdown 
of city government. When the facts are 
examined, it is seen that the trouble arises 
from the complex problem of taxation, a 
problem which in one form or another 
threatens the welfare of many cities 
throughout the country. The plight of 
Chicago is an illustration of the need for 
an examination of local taxation systems. 

An explanation of Chicago’s difficulties 
should begin with the fact that the Illinois 
constitution requires all kinds of property 
to be taxed equally. According to this 
constitution real estate and personal prop- 
erty must be taxed at the same rate. At 
first thought this might seem a very just 
provision. Why, as a matter of fact, 
should one pay more taxes if he owns 
$10.000 worth of land than if he has 
$10,000 in the bank? 


ILLINOIS TAX SYSTEM 


Whatever the dictates of abstract justice 
may be, however, it is, as a practical mat- 
ter, very hard to collect the same taxes on 
personal property that are collected on real 
estate. Many states have given up the 
attempt. They permit a classification of 
property, with certain classes of it paying a 
higher rate than others. It is possible in 
these states to tax personal property. such 
as money, mortgages, stocks and bonds, at 
one half of one per cent, when land or 
buildings pay two, or three, or four per 
cent. The reason is, of course, that the 
owner can hide personal property away, or 
move it from one state to another, whereas 
he can neither hide nor move real estate. 
He can therefore dodge taxes on personal 
property, whereas he cannot dodge the tax 
upon houses or land. If taxes are very 
high, therefore, upon personal property, the 
property will be hidden away, or moved 
outside the jurisdiction. That is why many 
states permit low taxes on personal prop- 
erty with the hope that they can thus en- 
tice the owners to pay some small share 
of the taxes. 

But the Illinois constitution does not 
permit this discrimination. What, then, 
are the tax assessors to do? If they ferret 
out the money, the stocks, the bonds, all 
the personal property that the citizens 
have, and tax this property at the same 
rate that real estate is taxed, it is said that 
the owners will move their property out of 
the state. So the assessors have not car- 
ried out the provisions of the constitution 
fully. They have not discovered the per- 
sonal property. There is probably as much 
personal property in Cook County, the 
county in which Chicago is located, as 
there is real estate, and yet the assessors 
found in 1929 $3,431,242,182 worth of 
real estate and only $675,692,335 worth 
of personal property. 


FALSE ASSESSMENTS 


Not only were these assessments made in 
such a way as to favor the personal prop- 
erty, but there were many cases of actual 
fraud. It is claimed that the precinct cap- 
tains in certain districts gave instructions 
like these: “Do not leave schedules at 
these addresses” and “Hit these extra 
hard.” On the basis of the claims that 
the tax assessments were discriminatory 
and hence unconstitutional, the courts set 
aside the 1927 assessment and demanded 
a re-assessment. The 1928 assessment was 
set aside by the state tax commission. 


The result has been delay and uncer- 
tainty. A great part of the 1928 and 1929 
taxes are still unpaid. The 1930 taxes are 
not yet collected. Not only is there a 
delay, but there is widespread refusal to 
pay taxes. Taxpayers associations are 
formed with the purpose of preventing tax 
payments. It is claimed that taxes are 
unjust and that the assessments are illegal, 
and so a tax strike is declared and widely 


permit the classification of property, with 
certain classes paying a lower rate than 
others. Such a change would bring Illinois 
into harmony with many other states. 
This action is opposed by powerful indus- 
trial interests in Chicago. Certain groups 
of manufacturers oppose any change in the 
tax laws. They are getting along very well 
as it is. They are wealthy, or some of 
them are, and yet they are escaping taxa- 
tion because their personal property can be 
concealed. Why should they pay even so 
much as one half of one per cent on their 
property when now it may be going en- 
tirely free of taxes? Then there is the 
question as to why the tax system of Illi- 
nois is not changed so as to provide for an 
income tax. Would it not be fair to relieve 
the holders of real estate of a part of their 
burden? Real estate constitutes about 
fifty per cent of the property of Cook 
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supported. Meanwhile, what is the gov- 
ernment of the city doing? It is either 
failing to pay the bills or paying them in 
tax anticipation warrants, and these tax 
anticipation warrants can be disposed of 
only at a considerable discount. 


This situation has given rise to a sharp 
issue between the banks, which have ex- 
tended credit to the city government and 
which therefore wish tax anticipation war- 
rants to be paid off and the collection of 
taxes to be resumed, and the owners of 
real estate, who think more about their 
plight than they do about the financial 
credit of the city. These real estate own- 
ers are calling for annulment of the tax 
assessments on the ground that they are 
discriminatory, or for a funding of the 
taxes so that they may be paid over a 
term of from ten to twenty years. 


When we turn from the immediate crisis 
to the question of more permanent reform, 
we have further issues—further conflicts of 
interest. There is a widespread demand 
that the constitution be changed so as to 


County, and yet it pays eighty-five per 
cent of the taxes. Would it not be fair 
to relieve the owner of land or houses if 
he makes nothing on his property, and tax 
all the people in proportion to their in- 
comes, as the national government does? 


CONFLICTS OF INTEREST 


This may seem fair enough, but when 
the subject is broached there is a conflict 
between Cook County and the rest of the 
state. About half the population of IIli- 
nois is in Cook County. The rest is down 
state. The wealth of the state is centered 
in Cook County. An income tax would 
draw very heavily from this metropolitan 
district, yet the money would be expended 
throughout the state. The Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association, representing the rural 
districts, favors the income tax. The 
farmers point out that they pay a dispro- 
portionate share of the taxes now, which 
of course they do. The representatives of 
Chicago wealth contend that they would 
pay a disproportionate share of the state 
expenses if the income taxes were levied. 


Congress Quits 
Until December 


Summary of Session Shows Important 


Legislation Acted Upon 


The first session of the Seventy-second 
Congress, which convened on the 7th of 
December, came to a close on July 16. 
Here is a summary of the outstanding 
legislation enacted at this session: 


1. Ratification of Hoover foreign debt 
moratorium for one year only. 

2. Creation of Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation with authority to loan gov- 
ernment funds to banks and railroads, later 
extending these provisions in the relief bill. 

3. Reduction of federal expenditures 
about $750,000,000 under those for 1932 
by cutting regular appropriation bills and 
by furloughing federal employees with- 
out pay. 

4. Passage of the most drastic tax bill 
since the war, estimated to yield revenues 
totaling $1,118,500,000 during the present 
fiscal year, July 1, 1932 to June 30, 1933. 

5. Broadening of Federal Reserve dis- 
count privileges and also the gold reserve 
provision of the Federal Reserve Act. 

6. Increasing the capital of Federal Land 
Banks by $125,000,000. 

7. Passage of anti-injunction law which 
limits the power of federal courts to issue 
injunctions in labor disputes, and outlaws 
the “yellow dog” contract. 

8. Enactment of the “Lame Duck” 
amendment to the Constitution. Fixes 
new date for assembling of Congress and 
for inauguration of the president. 

9. Passage of relief bill, calling for ex- 
penditures of $2,100,000,000 for self-liqui- 
dating projects, a small program of public 
works, and loans for relief of distress. A 
few months ago, Congress authorized the 
Farm Board to make available for relief 
purposes, 85,000,000 bushels of wheat and 
500,000 bales of cotton. 

10. Appropriation of funds to send 
United States delegates to an international 
monetary conference. 


UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


The following bills were approved by 
either the Senate or the House of Repre- 
sentatives, or it was promised that they 
would receive early attention at the next 
session. 


1. While neither the House nor the Sen- 
ate has passed any of the bills calling for 
the repeal of the eighteenth amendment 
or the liberalization of the Volstead Act, 
it is certain that the fight between the 
“wets” and “drys” will play an important 
role in the next session of Congress. 

2. The Glass Banking Bill for general 
revision of the Federal Reserve System, 
with permission for branch-banking. 


3. Steagall bill, designed to safeguard 
bank deposits. 


4. The House approved a measure pro- 
viding for Philippine independence after 
a trial period, and the Senate agreed to act 
on the bill. 

5. Congress will consider ratification of 
the World Court protocols at the next ses- 
sion. 


6. A leasing bill, regarding Muscle 
Shoals, with government operation as an 
alternative passed the House, and a gov- 
ernment operation bill was favorably re- 
ported in the Senate. 

7. A number of important investigations 
ordered by the Congress will take place 
this summer. These include imvestigation 
of election expenses, of stock market op- 
erations, of the Federal Farm Board, of 
the effect of depreciated foreign currencies 
upon tariff protection, of the Alaska Rail- 
road, of public utility holding companies, 
of government competition with private 
business, of overlapping of federal and 
state taxes, and of postal affairs. A com- 
mittee will also study all veterans legisla- 
tion. 





